ROMANS AND GERMANS                                yi
Marcomanni, hordes of German warriors with their wives and children were thus
allotted to great Roman landowners and planted on their wide properties on con-
dition that they should be used only for agriculture and should be bound to the
soil, unless they were in military service. The legal position of these inquilini
was peculiar; they were personally free and yet bound to the soil. The Britons
mentioned above were in the same position a century later.1 In the pauses of the
war against the Marcomanni, Marcus Aurelius took into Roman territory great
numbers of the tribes who were leagued against him, among others, the Buriani,2
and permitted 3,000 Naristi to exchange their settlements west of Bohemia for
similar settlements in the Empire.3
A perfectly methodical system may be traced in the Roman policy of ex-
pansion ; a preliminary colonization by laying out imperial domains and settling
small farmers on them, followed by a military occupation by means of a wider
disposition of troops, a continual pushing forward of the Limes, an increase in
the network of roads, and finally an extension of provincial administration and
corporate organization, which completed the internal development.4 Thus in the
second half of the second century the Roman Limes was advanced to the right bank
of the Main, the territory of the Limes being actually on the left bank. At approxi-
mately equal intervals of about 15 kilometres small forts were built and garrisoned,
which served to protect the imperial frontier. In the neighbourhood of these,
settlements of civilians (vici) have been excavated, some of them of considerable
size. These were for the most part camp villages (canabae\ called into being by the
material needs of the troops themselves.6 In order to bring waste lands under
cultivation, a law of Pertinax (192-3) gave permission for the occupation of
great stretches of deserted and fallow ground belonging to the state (the so-called
free right offiifang), and the land was given to the holders in perpetuity. More-
over, they were free of taxation (Atelie} for ten years,6 and then became hereditary
tenants of the land which they had reclaimed, and were bound to keep under
cultivation. Concrete illustrations of this development have been yielded by
excavations, especially in the Rhineland, which have shown many different types
of settlement, and gradations in the size of the properties held. Beside single
farmsteads there were also larger settlements, and the former were by no means
uniform in plan or execution. There are villae rusticae which seem to indicate
that their owners belonged to " an upper stratum of the population, comparable
at least to our yeomen-farmers "; and there are also smaller farms, showing by their
simplicity that they were not inhabited by great landed proprietors or by citizens
requiring a holiday resort, but by small fanners who cultivated their land with a
few servants. Not a few of them may have been veterans from the neighbouring
forts, who after long service there had received a small holding, in return for which
they were bound to give part of their produce to the fort and to be ready with their
servants for military service in time of war. The number of these must have been
very great. In the Baden of to-day alone there must have been several hundred of
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